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THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VIAL OF WRATH. 


WAS both amazed and confounded when it 
was ascertained that the pocket-book. did 
not contain the money. From the depth of 
despair my father and myself had gone ‘up to 
the pinnacle of hope, when the treasure. was 





supposed to be found; and now we fell back 
into a deeper gulf than that into which we had 
first fallen. Those with whom money is plenty 
cannot understand the greatness of my father’s 
loss. For years he had toiled and saved in 
order to clear the house in which we lived. 
He had struggled with, and conquered, the 
appetite for intoxicating drinks, in order to 
accomplish his great purpose. 

He had been successful. He had kept away 
from the drunkard’s bowl, he had lived pru- 
dently, he had carefully husbanded all his re- 
sources, and at the time my story begins,.he 
felt that the pretty little place where we lived 
actually belonged to him. It was always to be 
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the home of his family, and it was all the more 
loved and prized because it had been won by 
constant toil and careful saving. This was the 
feeling of my father, as it was my own, when 
we started for Ucayga to draw the money from 
the bank. We felt like the king and the prince 
who had won a great victory, and were to 
march in triumph into the conquered pos- 
session. 

My father was elated by what he had accom- 
plished. The mortgage note for two thousand 
dollars would be due the next week, and he had 
the money to pay it, with enough to make the 
coveted improvements. It would have been 
better if he had not been elated; for this feel- 
ing led him to believe that, as the battle had 
been won, there was no longer any need of the 
vigilance with which he had guarded himself. 
He had raised the cup to his lips, and in a mo- 
ment, as it were, his brilliant fortune deserted 
him, the savings of years were wrenched from 
his relaxed grasp. 

I do not wonder, as I consider how prudent 
and careful he had been, that he sank into the 
depths of despair when he found the money 
was really gone. The struggle had been long 
and severe, the victory sublime and precious; 
and now the defeat, in the moment of conquest, 
was terrible in the extreme. I trembled for my 
father while I gazed into his pale face, and ob- 
served the sweep of his torturing emotions, as 
they were displayed in his expression. 

For my own part, I was intensely mortified 
at the result of my efforts. I felt cheap and 
mean, as I sank down from the height to 
which I had lifted myself, and realized that all 
my grand deeds had been but a farce. If I had 
only looked into the pocket-book when Christy 
returned it to me, I might have saved this ter- 
rible fall. The villain had probably taken the 
money from it while he was crouching down 
by the fire-box. 
me, and I had been an easy victim. I was but 
a boy, while I had felt myself to be a man, 
and had behaved like a boy. If I had been 
smart in one respect, I had been stupid in 
another. I blamed myself severely for per- 
mitting myself to be duped by Christy at the 
moment when he was in my power. I almost 
wished that I had shot him; but I am sure now 
that I should have felt ten times worse, if I had 
Killed him, even if I had obtained the money by 
doing so. 

“Tam ruined, Wolf,” groaned my father, as 
he dropped upon the seat in the engine-room. 
**T shall never get the money now.” 

“T think you will, father,” I replied, trying 
to be hopeful rather than confident. 

“No; Ishall never see a dollar of it again.” 


He had played a trick upon. 





“Don't give it up yet, father. Christy has 
gone off in his every-day clothes, and lef 
his family at Ucayga. He will come back 
again, or you will get some clew to him.” 

“Pm afraid not,” said my father, shaking 
his head. 

** But something must be done. Christy 
isn’t a great way off, and we must put him 
through by daylight,” I added. ‘ 

“What can we do? It isn’t much use to do 
anything.” 

* Yes, it is. 
know.” 

‘Where are we now, Wolf?” asked my 
father. 

I did not know where we were, for there was 
no chance to see the shore from the engine- 
room. I walked out on the forward deck, and 
returned immediately. 

‘* Well, where are we, Wolf?” demanded my 
father, rather sharply, as he laid down the 
glass from which he had just drained another 
dram taken from Christy's queer-shaped bottle. 

“ We are just off the North Shoe,” I replied, 
as glocmily as though another third of my 
father’s worldly wealth had also taken to itself 
wings. 

My poor father was drinking whiskey again. 
In his depression and despair, the bottle seemed 
to be his only resource. I have since learned 
enough of human nature to understand how it 
was with him. Men in the sunlight of pros- 
perity play with the fiend of the cup. Full of 
life, full of animal spirits, it is comparatively 
easy to control the appetite. But when the 
hour of despondency comes; when depression 
invades the mind; when earthly possessions 
elude the grasp, — then they flee to the consola- 
tions of the cup. It gives an artificial strength, 
and men who in prosperity might always have 
kept sober and temperate, in adversity are lost 
in the whirlpool of tippling and inebriation. 

Thus it seemed to be with my father. He 
had begun to drink that day in the elation of 
his spirits; he was now resorting to the cup as 
an antidote for depression and despair. The 
dram had its temporary effect; but, while he 
was cheered by the fiery draught, I trembled 
for him. I feared that this was only the begin- 
ning of the end— that he needed prosperity to 
save him from himself. 

‘Off the North Shoe,” said he; but he was 
not able wholly to conceal his vexation thatI 
had seen him take the glass from his lips. 
“ We'shall be in Ruoara in half an hour, and 
I will send a sheriff after the villain. You say 
‘Christy went about ten miles, Wolf?” 

“Yes, sir; as nearly as I could guess.” 

** We'll catch him yet,” added my father, com 


Something can be done, I 
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fidently. “ Have an eye to the engine, Wolf, 
while I go and see the captsin about it.” 

My father left the engine-room, which he 
would not have done if he had not supposed 
me entirely competent to run the machine. I 
determined to have an eye to something be- 
sides'the engine. In my father’s present state 
of mind, I feared he would drink till he was 
helpless. I raised the lid of the seat, and took 
out the strange bottle. It was about half full. 
There was mischief enough left in it to rob my 
father of all his senses. 

Even asa boy, I prided myselfon my prompt- 
ness in action. The present seemed to be a 
moment when it was my duty to cast out an 
evil spirit. I took the bottle to the gangway, 
where there was a large scupper-hole to let 
the water run off when the decks were washed 
down. Into this I emptied the contents of the 
“vial of wrath.” The fiery liquid ran through 
and mingled with the clear waters of the lake. 
Having no spite against the bottle, I returned 
it to the locker in the engine-room, rather to 
save my father the trouble of looking for it 
than because I had any regard for its preserva- 
tion. 

Presently my father returned with the captain 
of the steamer, who did not seem to relish the 
idea of leaving the engine in charge of a boy 
of fifteen. They talked about the lost money, 
and my father was tolerably cheerful under the 
influence of the dram he had taken. The cap- 
tain said that Mr. Mortimer, the sheriff, was 
almost always on the wharf when the steamer 
made her landing, and that he would be glad 
to start instantly in pursuit of the robber. It 
was a kind of business which he enjoyed, and 
if any one could catch Christy, he could. I was 
quite satisfied with this arrangement, and so 
was my father. 

When the boat touched at Ruoara, Mr. Mor- 
timer was on the pier, as the captain had said 
he would be. He was more than willing to 
undertake the task of pursuing the thief, and 
the steamer was detained at the landing long 
enough for him to procure. a warrant for the 
arrest of the fugitive. He was to cross the 
lake.to the next port on the other side, from 
which he was to proceed, by private convey- 
ance, to the town nearest to the point where 
Christy had left the locomotive. Mr. Mortimer 
came into the engine-room as the boat started, 
and we gave him all the information we pos- 
sessed in regard to the.robber. 

“Now, Mortimer, won’t you take something 
before you go ashore?” said my father. 

“Thank you, I don’t care if I do,” replied 
the sheriff. “I have had a cold. for two or 
three days, and a little of the ardent. won't 





hurt me, though I am not in the habit of taking 
it very often.” A 

‘It will do you good; it does me good,” 
added my father, as he raised the lid of the 
locker and took out the queer bottle. 

The “ vial of wrath” was empty. My father 
looked at me — looked uglier than I had ever 
seen him look before. He held it over the 
glass, and inverted it. My work had been 
thoroughly accomplished, and hardly a drop 
of the fiery fluid answered the summons to 
appear. My father looked at me again. His 
lips were compressed, and his eyes snapped 
with anger. 

“ All gone — is it?” laughed the sheriff. 
‘¢ Well, no matter; Ican get along without it.” 

‘* We'll take some at the bar,” said my father, 
as the bell rang to ‘‘ slow” her, 

When the boat was fast to the wharf, they 
went to the bar and drank together. Some- 
how, it seemed to me that all my calculations 
were failing on that day; but still I hoped to 
accomplish something by the deed I had done. 
Mr. Mortimer went on shore, and my father 
returned to the engine-room. I hoped he 
would be satisfied with the dram he had taken, 
and that I should escape the consequences of 
his anger. The bell rang, and the boat started 
again. 

‘Wolf, did you empty that bottle?” asked 
my father, sternly. 

“Yes, sir, I did,” I replied, gently, but 
firmly. 

‘* What did you do that for?” 

‘I thought it was best not to have the liquor 
here,” I answered, with no little trepidation. 

** Best!” exclaimed he. ‘‘ Who made youa 
keeper over me? ” 

I did not dare to say anything. I held my 
peace, resolved to endure the storm in silence, 
lest some disrespectful word should escape my 
lips. My father was very angry, and I feared 
that, under the influence of the liquor, he would 
do violence to me; but he did not. 

‘Get away from here! Don’t let me see you 
around me any longer,” said he, at last, when 
he found that I was not disposed to explain my 
conduct, or to cast any reproaches upon him. 

I went to the forward deck, and seated my- 
self on the rail at the bow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DUMMY ENGINE. 


AVY father and I had always been on the 
best of terms. He was very consider- 

ate to me, and used to talk with me a great 
deal; indeed, he treated me in such a way 
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that I had very little reason to think I was.a 
boy. He discussed his plans with me, and 
often asked my advice, just as though I had 
been a man. of mature judgment. He was 
angry with me now, almost for the first time 
in my remembrance; certainly he had never 
before been so highly exasperated with me. 
But I consoled myself with the reflection that 
he was partially intoxicated, and that when the 
fumes of the whiskey had worked off, he would 
be as kind and gentle to me as ever. 

Perhaps it was wrong for me to empty the 
bottle; but, as I can never know what would 
have happened if I had not done so, I am con- 
tent with simply believing that I did it for the 
best. He was in charge of the engine. There 
were fifty precious lives on the boat. My father 
had the reputation of being a very steady and 
reliable man. If he had been a little noisy and 
turbulent at Ucayga, the shock of losing his 
money had wrought a sudden and wonderful 
change in his manner, so that few, if any, had 
noticed him. After the steamer started, I alone 
was aware of his condition; I alone knew of 
his resuming his cups; and I alone knew that, 
left to himself, he would soon be intoxicated, 
and incapable of managing the engine. I 
ceuld not wish that I had not emptied the 
bottle, even while I suffered intensely under 
the consciousness of his displeasure. 

While I was thinking of the wrath of my 
father, and of the consequences which might 
follow the loss of the money, the steamer ap- 
proached Middleport, which was opposite Cen- 
treport, where we lived. My attention was 
immediately attracted by a singular-looking 
object on a canal boat at the wharf. My 
thoughts were partially diverted for a time 
from the painful circumstances of our family 
affairs, and I gazed with interest at the strange 
object. It looked like an immense omnibus, 
only it had a smoke-stack passing through the 
roof atone end. I had never seen such a thing 
before, and I did not know what to make of it. 

** Ah, the dummy has arrived,” said a Mid- 
dleport passenger, who had come forward to 
look .at the carriage. 

** The what, sir?” I asked. 

“¢ The dummy.” 

‘*What’s a dummy?” I inquired; for, with 
all my study of steam engines, I’ had never 
heard of one. 

“It’s a railroad car with an engine in one 
end of it,” replied the gentleman; and by this 
time I could make out the form of the thing. 
“Tt is for the Lake Shore Railroad. I suppose 
you have heard that the students of the Top- 
pleton Institute are building a railroad on the 
shore of the lake.” 





‘* Yes, sir, I have heard of it.” 

“This dummy was built to run on a horse 
railroad in Philadelphia; but, though they call 
it a dummy, it made so much noise, and fright. 
ened so many horses, they could not use it 
in the streets. Major Toppleton saw it, and 
bought it cheap, for the students, in order to 
get a little ahead of the Wimpleton Institute, 
on the other side of the lake.” 

As the boat approached the wharf, I exam. 
ined the dummy very carefully. It was a rail- 
way carriage, similar to those used on street 
roads, having an engine in one end to propel 
it.. It would be a rare plaything for the Top- 
pletonians, and I envied them the possession 
of such a prize. I knew all about the Lake 
Shore Railroad, and many a pang of jealousy 
had it caused the Wimpletonians, on our side 
of the lake; for a stupendous rivalry existed 
between the two institutes, which were sepa- 
rated from each other by only a mile of fresh 
water. 

Lake Ucayga is about forty-five miles long. 
At- the foot of it was the town of the same 
name, connected with the great centres of 
travel by railroad. At the head of the lake 
was the large town of Hitaca. The average 
width of the lake was three miles; but near 
the middle — or, to be more accurate, twenty 
miles from Ucayga, and twenty-five from Hita- 
ca—.a point of land juts out on the west side, 
so as to leave a passage only a mile in width. 
On this peninsula was located the town of Mid- 
dleport, and directly opposite was Centreport. 

Below these towns the country was level, 
while above them it was hilly, and even moun- 
tainous near the head of the lake. Middleport 
and Centreport were of very modern origin, 
so far as their social and commercial impor- 
tance was concerned, and their growth and 
history were somewhat-remarkable. They are 
located on the verge of the hilly region, and 
the scenery around them, without being grand 
or sublime, is very beautiful. 

Hardly twenty years before my story opens, 
two gentlemen had come up to thé lake to 
spend a week in hunting and fishing. They 
were fast friends, and each of them had made 
an immense fortune in the China trade. The 
narrow part of the lake — generally called 
“ The Narrows ” — attracted their attention 
on account of its picturesque scenery. They 
were delighted with the spot, and the result 
was that, on retiring from business, they fixed 
their residences here. 

One of these gentlemen was Colonel Winr 
pleton, and the other was Major Toppleton. 
They had won their military titles in the same 
regiment of militia in their earlier life, and 
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had clung together like brothers for many 

They built their elegant mansions on 
the banks of the lake, facing each other, and 
formerly gayly-painted barges were continually 
plying between them. Certainly their houses 
looked like palaces of enchantment, so elegant- 
ly were the grounds laid out, and so picturesque 
were the surroundings. In front of each, on 
the lake, was a wall of dressed stone, from the 
quarries in the neighborhood. From these 
walls, the grounds, covered with the richest 
green.in summer, sloped gradually up to the 
houses. They were adorned with smooth 
walks and avenues, shaded with a variety of 
trees. ‘Indeed, I think nothing more lovely 
was-ever seen or imagined. 

Major Toppleton, on the Middleport side, 
builta flour mill; the village began to grow, 
and soon became a place of considerable com- 
mercial importance. At the same time, Cen- 
treport increased in population and wealth, 
though not so rapidly as its neighbor on the 
other side of the lake. Both the gentlemen 
had:sons; and they were alive to the impor- 
tance of giving them a good education. This 
consideration induced them to discuss the pro- 
priety of establishing an academy, and both 
agreed that such an institution was desirable, 
especially as there was not one of high stand- 
ing within fifty miles of the place. Then the 
difficult and delicate question of the location 
of the proposed academy came up for settle- 
ment. Each of them wanted it on his side of 
the lake; and on this rock the two friends, 
who had been almost brothers for forty years, 
split; and the warmth of their former friend- 
ship seemed to be the gauge of their present 
enmity. ’ 

The feud waxed fierce and bitter; and hence- 
for Middleport and Centreport, which had 
always been twin sisters, were savage foes. 
Thesmajor built a lofty edifice, and called it 
the Toppleton Institute. The colonel, not to 
be thwarted or outdone, built another on a 
grander scale, and called it the Wimpleton 
Institute. Everything that could add to the 
ficiency and the popularity of the two insti- 
tutions was liberally supplied; and, as compe- 
tition is the life of trade, as well in literary as 
incommercial affairs, both thrived splendidly. 
All the principal cities and towns of the Union 
were represented among the students. The 
patron miliionnacre of each, with his principal 
and teachers, labored and studied to devise 
some new schemes which would add to the 
popularity of his Institution. Military drill, 
symnastics, games, boating, English, French, 
and German systems, were introduced and dis- 
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pensed with, as fresher novelties were pre- 
sented. 

The rival academies numbered about a hun- 
dred students each, and neither seemed to ob- 
tain any permanent advantage over the other. 
‘* Like master, like man;” and, as the major 
and the colonel quarrelled, the pupils could 
hardly help following their illustrious exam- 
ple; so that it was fortunate a mile of deep 
water lay between the two. 

The rivalry of the millionnaires was not con- 
fined to the schools; it extended to the towns 
themselves. Colonel Wimpleton built a flour 
mill on the Centreport side, and fought boldly 
and cunningly for the commercial salvation of 
his side of the lake. If a bank, an insurance 
company, or a saw mill was established in 
Middleport, another immediately appeared in 
Centreport; and the converse of the proposi- 
tion was equally true. 

In the midst of this rivalry the Toppleton 
Institute was vivified by a new idea. The 
mania for building railroads which pervaded 
the Northern States invaded the quiet haunts 
of learning. Many of the students were the 
sons of prominent railroad men, and Major 
Toppleton hit upon the magnificent scheme of 
giving the young gentlemen a railroad educa- 
tion. A company had been organized; cer- 
tificates of stock and bonds — of which the mu- 
nificent patron of the institution was the largest 
holder — were issued. A president, directors, 
treasurer, and clerk were elected; superin- 
tendents, track-masters, baggage-masters, con- 
ductors, brakemen, engineers, firemen, switch- 
tenders, and other officials were duly appointed. 
At first the railroad was to be an imaginary 
concern; but the wealthy patron was not con- 
tent to have the business done on paper only. 
He purchased sleepers and rails, and the stu- 
dents had actually built five miles of road on 
the level border of the lake. The dummy 
engine had been bought, and had been sent 
by railroad to the head of the lake, and thence 
to Middleport by a canal boat. 

This splendid project of the Toppletonians 
was viewed with consternation by the Wim- 
pletonians. I was warmly interested in the 
scheme, and watched its progress with the 
deepest interest. The dummy was a miracle 
to me, and I regarded it with the most intense 
delight. All the Toppletonians, assisted by a 
few men, were on the shore, busy as bees in 
transferring the machine to the wharf. Planks 
had been laid down on which to roll it from 
the boat, and rigging manned by the students 
was attached to it, by which it was to be hauled 
on shore. 
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The steamer was to make a landing along- 
side the canal-boat. I stood at the bow, 
watching the operation of moving the dum- 
my. They had rolled it two or three feet up 
the skids; but “too many cooks spoil the 
broth.” A rope broke, the machine slipped 
back, and, canting the boat by its impetus, the 
thing rolled off, with a tremendous splash, into 
the lake. The steamer backed just in season 
to avoid smashing it into a hopeless wreck. 

If Centreport had been there, it would have 
rejoiced exceedingly at this mishap. 

. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “‘ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” “‘ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” * Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


ANECDOTE OF TALFOURD, 


ALFOURD’S most felicitious pleading was 
in defence of his friend Macready, when 
manager Bunn, of Drury Lane, sued him for a 
savage assault, the consequences of which were 
so severe that Bunn was confined to his bed 
for two or three weeks. Personal attacks in 
England are very serious things, being consid- 
ered almost as attempts to murder. Macready 
was therefore prepared to pay heavy damages, 
notwithstanding the provocations he had re- 
ceived. The facts are briefly these. 

Bunn engaged Macready to perform a round 
ef his most popular characters, and was to pay 
him a certain sum every night. At the end of 
a week, Bunn found he was losing terribly by 
the engagement. But, like a second Shylock, 
Macready held him grimly to his bond. Bunn, 
therefore, resolved to see how, by trickery, he 
could provoke Macready himself to break the 
agreement. He consequently set his wits to 
work, well knowing the irritability of the great 
tragedian. 

He first annoyed him by performing the 
farce before, instead of after, the tragedy — 
a proceeding considered rather infra dig. in 
English theatrical circles. Macready swal- 
lowed the insult in silence, suspecting Bunn’s 
object. The next night the manager dimin- 
ished the number of wax candles in Macready’s 
dressing-room — an irreverence which Bunn felt 
assured would gall him to the quick. Macready 
bore even this like a martyr. 

The next night tallow dips were substituted 
for wax. Even this failed to provoke the trage- 
dian to throw up the engagement. ; 

The next night there was no fire in his dress- 





ing-room, and, the weather being cold; the actor 
remonstrated. He was coolly informed bythe 
manager, that he was not bound by his cop- 
tract to provide one. Macready shivered, but 
made no sign, and went on with his acting, 
consoling himself by depleting the manager's 
pocket. 

Bunn was about to give up his nefarious 
plot in despair, when a brilliant thought struck 
him. Reading over his agreement with ‘the 
distinguished actor, he saw it was so loosely 
worded; that he was not bound to produce'the 
whole of any one play. 

On this special evening Macready was an- 
nounced to perform Richard III. The house 
was crammed, and he went through the first 
three acts with his usual force, eliciting the 
most enthusiastic applause. In the fourth act 
he lulled a little, husbanding his strength for 
the great fifth act. He was sitting in his 
dressing-room, waiting the bell which was to 
summon him to the stage to finish the part, 
when, to his surprise, he heard the orchestra 
commence the overture to the pantomime. 
Summoning the call-boy, Macready said, — 

**Isn’t that the overture to the pantomime?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the boy’s response. 

“But they have forgotten that the fifth act 
of Richard III. has yet to be performed. Send 
the stage manager to me immediately!” cried 
the tragedian. 

When that worthy official came, he exhib- 
ited to Mr. Macready’s horror-struck eyes, that 
the bill of the play only anno.inced, in very 
small type, “‘ The first four acts of Shake- 
speare’s Richard II.” 

“Mr. Bunn’ is a scoundrel!” said: Mr. 
Macready, as he bowed the stage manager 
out. He then proceeded to remove Lis stage 
dress. As he was walking to his carriage he 
happened to pass Mr. Bunn’s private room, 
the door of which being open, revealed the 
manager rubbing his hands with ill-concealed 
triumph. Their eyes met, and the glare of 
satisfaction which Bunn’s countenance die 
played was too much for the actor. Rushing 
furiously into his room, he gave the managera 
sound drubbing. Bunn’s outcries soon brought 
him assistance, and he was rescued from the 
grip of the indignant tragedian. 

This, of course, terminated the engagement; 
and for three weeks Bunn was confined to his 
room, poulticing his wounds and nursirig his 
wrath. When he was well enough’to get about, 
he commenced an action against Mr. Macready 
for the assault, and everybody said he would 
get swingeing damages. 

’ Qn the day of trial, Talfourd, who was Mi- 
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eready’s counsel, was compelled to admit the 
outrageous character of the assault, but pleaded 
jn extenuation the provocation his client had 
received, and concluded his defence somewhat 
in these words : — 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: As Englishmen, 
who are proud of our immortal Shakespeare, 
you will sympathize with my client, who has 
devoted his entire life to the exposition of his 
glorious works. As mere casual readers, you 
know the mighty spell of Shakespeare’s genius. 
What, then, must be the overpowering effects of 
his intellect upon one who has made his. works 
the study of his life? We all know the tremen- 
dous effect which Mr, Macready has over any 
audience before whom he personates the char- 
acter of the grim tyrant of Bosworth Field. I 
myself have seen an audience of two thou- 
sand persons shudder and cower before Mr. 
Macready’s mighty rendition of that wonderful 
part. What, then, must it be when its concen- 
trated force is launched upon the head of a 
single individual? Mr. Macready had been 
husbanding his marvellous powers to give due 
effect to the closing scenes of Shakespeare’s 
wonderful tragedy. Prevented, by the insolent 
caprice of the management, from legitimately 
distributing this pent-up tempest, he unfortu- 
nately, and almost involuntarily, administered 
the entire fifth act of Richard III. upon the 
luckless head of Mr. Bunn! Gentlemen of the 
jury, itis for you now to vindicate the insult 
an arrogant manager has offered to the genius 
of the national poet of England.” 

The turn was so ingenious and unexpected, 
that judge and jury laughed, the ferocity of the 
assault was overlooked, and Macready escaped 
with very moderate damages. 


HARVEST FLIES. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


7 our young friends know the song of 
the harvest flies, although the insects go 
by a variety of names, such as the locust, sev- 
enteen-year locust, cicada, &c.; and, undoubt- 
edly, some are also acquainted with the insect, 
and have even obtained and preserved speci- 
mens. But there are others who are entirely 
ignorant of it, either by description or obser- 
vation; and it is for those, and for others, who 
have called it by improper names, that we 
have prepared a little account of it and its 
habits. 
A shrill, often-repeated, and long-continued 
note or scream is heard in the foliage of trees 
during the warm days of summer; and if the 
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question is asked of most people what animal 
utters so loud a cry, the reply is, almost in- 
variably, “‘O, that is the locust,” or, “ The sev- 
enteen-year locust.” Now, this insect is nota 
locust at all, but is, properly, a cicada, or har- 
vest fly; the locusts are those insects which 
live in the grass, and very nearly resemble the 
grasshoppers, and belong, with them, in the 
order Orthoptera, or straight-winged insects; 
while the harvest-flies; or cicadas, belong to 
the Hemiptera, or half-winged insect. There 
are several species of cicada found in this 
country; but their general habits are so sim- 
ilar, that a description, in most particulars, of 
one will answer for all. 

The dog-day harvest-fly is probably best 
known to our readers, and Fig. 1 gives a 
good idea of its appearance. 


Dog-Day Harvest-Fly. 


The male insect only is the one which emits 
the piercing note. The apparatus by which 
the sound is produced is very curious. If a 
male cicada is carefully examined, there will 
be found on each side of the insect’s body, 
behind the wings, a pocket-like cavity, covered 
with thick, tough skin, which is laid in plaits 
or folds. The sound is made by the expan- 
sion and contraction of these plaits, which is 
effected by the relaxation and tightening of 
muscles inside the skin covering. We have 
heard the note to the distance of nearly a mile, 
and the resonant powers of the apparatus are 
truly wonderful. 
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The female insect is provided with a curious 
instrument, by the aid of which her eggs are 
affixed to trees, &c. At the end of her abdo- 
men is a sharp piercer, which is in three 
parts; two outer ones, grooved on their inner 
surfaces, and widened at the tips, which are 
provided with saw-like teeth, and a middle, 
sharper-pointed instrument, which moves in 
the groove between the other two parts. 

It will be seen that, with this curious weap- 
on, she is able to saw a round hole in the bark, 
and puncture it deeper with the middle point. 
She thrusts the piercer into the bark, the outer 
points work against each other and cut a jag- 
ged hole; and in each aperture thus formed 
she deposits two eggs, which lie side by side, 
as in the cut No. 2. 


Fig. 2. 
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Punctures and Eggs of Cicada. 


The shell of the egg is very thin and trans- 
parent. When the young insects are hatched, 
they drop to the ground, and immediately bur- 
row in the earth, which act they are able easily 
ta accomplish with the aid of their powerful 
fore feet. 

The burrow which the grub inhabits leads 
to the root of a tree or plant, in which the 
young cicada thrusts its beak and sucks the 
sap, which is its only nourishment. Here it 
remains until it attains its growth. Fig. 3 





gives a good representation of its manner of 
burrowing and affixing itself to the root of a 
tree. 

Fig. 3. 
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Young Cicada burrowing. 


When the young insect is ready to assume 
the perfect or mature form, it ascends to the 
surface of the earth, climbs upon the trunk of 
the first available tree, and, bursting its skin 
down the back, becomes a cicada. It then 
ascends to the branches, thrusts its beak into 
the bark, and feeds upon the sap which flows 
through the puncture thus made. It is at this 
stage that the male utters its peculiar note, 
and the female lays her eggs; in a few weeks 
they die, their mission being accomplished. 

The seventeen-year cicada is well known in 
the United States from its peculiarity of ap- 
pearing in different localities once in seven- 
teen years. The drum-like apparatus is more 
easily seen on this than on either of the other 
species. On each of the fore wings is a figure 
resembling the letter W; and the appearance 
of the insect was, in consequence of this fact, 
formerly believed, by the superstitious, to fore- 
tell war. It is said to be seventeen years in 
passing through its various stages. It is dis- 
tributed very widely in this country, and has 
been observed, during the past season, in a 
great many localities. 


HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


BEAVER-HUNTING. 
(CONCLUDED.} 

HEN the dams are completed, and the 
desired depth of water reached, then the 
beavers erect their lodges, which are built of 
similar materials. These houses contain 4 
chamber, usually three or four feet in diameter, 
the floor of which is elevated only a few inches 
above the level of the top of the dam; so that 
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when the dam.gives way, the. beavers know it 
at.once by the subsidence of the water at the 
doorway. The lodges have two entrances, 
which are always concealed under water. 

When the animals are much hunted they will 
not build houses, but dig holes in the banks of 
the river; and they do the same if the river is 
too. strong and swift to be checked by a dam. 

A family of beavers consists of from four to 
ten, and the little ones remain with the old 
ones until they are two years old; then the 
parents drive them away, and force them to 
seek mates. 

When the beaver loses his mate, and cannot 
get another one, he is known as the solitary or 
travelling beaver, rambling about the country, 
homeless and houseless. The condition and 
movements of the solitary beaver have given 
rise to some curious speculations. 

The little young beaver cries like achild, and 
the resemblance has often startled the hunter 
in the lone forests. When captured young, 
they soon become tame, and very much at- 
tached to their masters, almost as closely as 
the dog. They are very affectionate, and love 
to be fondled. 

At the time of the Revolutionary War, a man 
at Skowhegan caught and tamed two beavers. 
They ranged about the house with perfect free- 


dom, and were much petted by the family. One 
night a terrible storm came; and, as the house 
was situated close to the overflowed river, the 


water began to enter it under the door. The 
beavers were in the parlor, and soon observed 
the water pouring in from under the door. 
They immediately went to work to stop it. 
They chopped up the chairs and the table, tore 
the carpet into pieces, and erected a dam against 
the door. The consternation of the family may 
be imagined when they descended the next 
morning, and found all their nice furniture 
piled, in an undistinguishable heap, on the 
floor. 

A half a century ago, Neptune, the late gov- 
ernor of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, went 
in search of beaver in the forests. Away among 
the Secluded glens of the Souadnehunk Moun- 
tains he sought for them. These mountains 
are in reality the northern buttresses of the 
gigantic rock known as Mount Katahdin; and 
their steep and precipitous slopes and rocky 
gorges were then rarely visited by the adven- 
turous hunter. The white man avoids them 
on account of the difficulty of access, and the 
passing Indian makes a wide detour for fear 
of the vengeance of the demon Pomola, who 
haunts the cliffs of Katahdin, and the gloomy 
forests around its base. Neptune, however, 
was not superstitious; his stout heart knew 
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no, shadowy fears, and he boldly trod the dark 
forests along the Souadnehunk. He followed 
the. swift stream which flowed through the 
glen, and traced each tributary, as he came 
to its entrance into the main stream, One of 
these he followed through a rocky gorge, when 
he suddenly came upon a charming little vale, 
in the midst of which he saw a beaver pond, 
with half a dozen lodges in plain view. Here 
was a colony which had never been disturbed 
by the hunter, and the little beavers, uncon- 
scious of danger, were at play out in the sun- 
shine. 

Neptune crept along a ledge which over- 
looked the pond, and parting aside the fern 
that grew on its border, peered through down 
upon the exciting scene below. Nature was in 
complete repose here. The wind, which roared 
hoarsely over the tops of the lofty. cliffs above, 
did not even ruffle the surface of the pond be- 
low, which was as clear as crystal. Tall pines 
and noble birches looked down into the pel- 
lucid pool as quietly as though carved out of 
stone. An old beaver lay on the top of one of 
the lodges, watching the playful gambols of 
a number of little pappoose beavers sporting 
among the limpid waters. 

The Indian was watching the scene and 
counting the game with grim satisfaction, when 
a rock, loosened by the wind, fell from the cliff. 
At the first sound of its fall, the old beaver 
plunged into the water, giving the note of 
alarm by striking the water with its broad tail, 
which made a loud and sharp crack, like the 
report of a pistol. Instantly the little beavers 
dove beneath the surface, and disappeared from 
view. 

Neptune crept down the ledge and travelled 
down the valley some distance before he re- 
solved tocamp. Beside a bubbling spring he 
built a little wigwam out of the bark of a giant. 
white birch standing near by, and here he re- 
solved to remain until he had accomplished 
the destruction of all the beavers. 

The next day a storm raged, and swept away 
a part of the beaver dam which flowed the 
pond. Neptune crept up into the top of a tall 
tree, which overlooked the place, and watched 
the motions of the beavers as they repaired 
the breach in the dam. Some of the beavers 
brought sticks, others mud and stones. They 
placed the sticks in the opening, and filled up 
the gaps with mud and stones, and soon the 
structure was as strong as ever. 

In a few days after, another storm arose, and 
away went the entire dam. As soon as the 
storm cleared away, Neptune took his place in 
the tree again, to watch the beavers. This 
time they seemed in doubt; twice had the dam 
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been carried away, and now the beavers seemed 
undecided what to do. 

Towards evening, Neptune observed a num- 
ber of beavers coming down the stream, ap- 
parently leading an old, gray-headed one, who 
seemed to be blind. The old beaver smelt of 
both sides of the shore where the dam had 
been erected, and then descended lower down 
the stream, and appeared to designate the site 
by commencing to cut down a tree on the bank. 
Here the beavers went to work, and built a new 
dam, which withstood the floods of autumn. 

Neptune waited until the early frosts of win- 
ter appeared before he attempted to catch any 
of the beavers, because the fur is in finer con- 
dition in cold weather. He then made a little 
breach in the dam, and set three traps near the 
bottom of the breach, under water. He knew 
that the beavers would come at once to repair 
the dam, and some of them might step into the 
traps while doing their work. Sure enough, 
the next morning, he found three beavers in 
the traps. Then he placed traps under the 
leaves along the paths the beavers made when 
they came ashore to eat the birch and willow 
twigs. The first night he caught four in this 
manner; but they then became frightened, and 
kept away from the shore. 

Neptune kept quiet for a few days, and then 
made another breach in the dam, and set his 
traps as before. Again he was successful, and 
caught three more. 

The beavers now became very wary, as half 
of their number had been caught. 

Neptune now resorted to stratagem. He cut 
down four birch poles, and placed them under 
water, sticking one end into the bank; close by 
this end he placed his traps under the water, 
and concealed them by covering them slightly 
with mud. At night the beavers espied the 
birch sticks, the bark of which they were very 
fond of; so they attempted to pull out the stick 
from the bank, and four of them stepped into 
the traps, and were taken by the Indian the 
next morning. 

There were now but six left, and Neptune 
thought it best to wait until the pond froze 
over, and then he could capture them all in 
one lodge. When the ice was strong enough 
to bear him, he crept out, and drove poles 
down into the mud, and blocked up the en- 
trances to the lodge, where the beavers had col- 
lected together. Then he cut away the south 
side of the top of the lodge (which is always 
the weakest) until the interior was exposed; 
then, reaching in his hand, he pulled out the 
beavers one by one. 

Thus Neptune destroyed a colony of beavers 
in the glens of the Souadnehunk Mountains. 





ORYING ALOUD. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


S the yellow-bird dead? 
Lay your dear little head 
Close, close to my heart, and weep, precious 
one, there, 
While your beautiful hair 
On my bosom lies bright as a sun-lighted 
cloud. 
No, you need not keep still; 
You may sob at your will; 
There is some little comfort in crying aloud. 


But the days, they will come, 
When your grief must be dumb; 
Grown women, like me, must take care how we 
cry; 
And you'll learn, by and by, 

*Tis a womanly art to hide pain out of sight, 
To look round with a smile, 
Though your heart aches the while, 

And to keep back your tears till you’ve blown 

out the light! 


O, the woes we can tell 
We can bear very well — 

Rehearse them, indeed, with a measure of 

pride; 

*Tis the pain we must hide, 

By which silently, surely, the spirit is bowed. 
Then, dear love, while you may, 
Give to grief its full way, 

And enjoy the poor comfort of crying aloud! 


FRANKFORT ON THE MAIN. 
BY MRS. S. R. URBINO. 


RANKFORT — that is the old city —is 

surrounded by promenades, except on the 
side next the Main. These promenades are 
bordered on both sides by beautiful trees of 
various kinds, with grass plats, flowering 
shrubs, beds of flowers, &c.; also ponds, 
where swans, geese, and ducks afford great 
delight to the many little ones who run about 
or play in the sand, while their nurses, sitting 
on comfortable seats, knit, crochet, and chat 
together. Business people make use of these 
pleasant walks in going from one part of the 
city to another. Ladies and gentlemen take 
their walks here, and elderly people sit in the 


‘promenades hour after hour, watching the 


sports of the children, and listening to the 
singing of birds, which keep up a continuous 
concert, aided as they are, in the early part of 
the day, by the nightingale. A gentleman of 
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our acquaintance goes regularly every day, at 
about eight in the morning, to hearthem. He 
says they are seen sitting on the same trees, 
day after day, and are very tame. (He calls 
them stupid.) He is one of those who stand 
ready to give any boy a flogging if he dares 
molest or try to catch this charming songster. 
Formerly it was against the law to have a 
nightingale in a cage. Since that law was 
abolished, several have been caught. Now 
the public have taken the matter into their 
own hands; and quite recently a man received 
a severe drubbing for taking one. 

Children love to play in the open air. We 
have seen some few games which are new to 
us; for instance, ‘* The Mouse-trap,” a favorite 
of the younger ones. Some stand in a circle, 
to represent a pantry; one — the mouse — goes 
in and out, searching the others’ pockets, and 
nibbling when he finds anything to eat (which 
he always does in Germany. I believe every 
child has a bit of bread in the pocket). Out- 
side the circle, in a corner, stand three or 
four children, representing the trap, into which 
the mouse runs after a while, when they 
surround him, and all clap hands, singing, 
“You're caught! you're caught! You little 
mouse,” &c. 

Another play, called “ Polish begging,” is 
for a room, and for older children. One of 
the company goes out, while the rest give each 
other names of colors. He comes back; and 
some one says, for instance, “* Who is green?” 
If he goes directly to the person named green, 
that one takes his place, and they recommence; 
if not, he must pay a pawn, and continue to 
guess until he finds the right one. When a 
sufficient number of pawns are collected, some 
one is chosen to judge what is to pay for th® 
pawn, and he generally says, “You must go 
begging.” He to whom the pawn belongs 
chooses a companion, and goes to each one 
in the company, saying, ‘“‘ Please give me 
bread, the staff of life, and a kiss to my dar- 
ling wife.” If the beggar is a girl, she says, 
“I pray you, give me bread, anda kiss to him 
whom I did wed;” and so on. 

Another is for out of doors. The number 
unequal, the more the better. The boys ar- 
range themselves on one side, the girls on the 
other. The odd member stands at the head, 
between the lines; he claps his hands, at which 
sign all turn round, side by side, as if to march. 
Another sign, which is a signal for the lower 
couple torun. The boy runs outside the line 
of boys, the girl outside the line of girls, 
and they try to join hands at the head of the 
lines, which the odd member, or captain, tries 


ee 


-every minute. 





to prevent; if hesucceeds, he takes the girl for 
his partner, and stands at the top, leaving the 
other in his place, to make signs as before. 
This is a very spirited play, and keeps the 
company in action and good-humor for a long 
time. 

SABER MEF Ne 


THE ATR. 


BY Z. 


HE. air surrounds the earth like a great 

sea without a shore. Its waves surge 

far above the highest mountain tops, sink into 

the lowest valleys, and fill the deepest caves of 

the earth. Its tiny atoms find their way into 

the pores of all substances, and mingle with 
the deepest waters of the ocean. 

The air extends to the height of fifty miles 
above the earth. It is made up of two gases, 
oxygen and nitrogen. It is said-to be color- 
less; and so it is, when seen in small quanti- 
ties, as in our rooms. But when we look out 
of doors, up into its vast extent over our heads, 
it shows itself blue. The beautiful sky and 
the azure hue of the distant mountain are 
nothing but the color of the air. 

Shakspeare speaks of “ trifles light as air,” 
and of an “airy nothing.” But, in fact, air is 
heavy, and is really something. The great 
force of the wind, which is only air in motion, 
proves this. 

But, not to speak now of other qualities of 
the air, let us say a few words about its most 
important use, namely, breathing. 

- Man, beast, bird, fish, worm, insect, all live 
by breathing air. At each breath we draw 
into our lungs a pint of air. During the few 
seconds it remains there, a large part of its 
oxygen passes through the thin coats of the 
air cells and veins into the blood, and impuri- 
ties from the blood pass into the air. This in- 
terchange of particles takes place as often as 
we breathe. Should it stop for only a few 
minutes, we should die. 

When the air comes from the lungs again, it 
has lost its life-giving power, — the oxygen, — 
and is so full of impurities from the blood, that 
it is poisonous to breathe again. And not 
only so, but it mingles with the air around us, 
making a large quantity of that impure. Some 
writers upon this subject say that each person 
thus renders unfit for use two barrels of air 
If this is so, how great is the 
need of ventilation, that is, of contrivances for 
bringing fresh air into our homes, school- 
rooms, and churches !—a matter almost wholly 
lost sight of in planning buildings till within a 
few years. 
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TRE ORATOR. 





DrrEections, — Words in smaLt CaPITas should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE BOND QUESTION. 
A STUMP SPEECH. 


ager iethaniamalaranctitigh I join in 
this argumentation as the *LIoN 
with his mate. I appear before you 
as the tLicuTNinG leaps and pours 
down in lambent streams from the 
black, impervious, humid “storm 
cloud; as the artillery of Jove rat- 
tles and clashes about his *eTERNAL, 
ADAMANTINE throne, astonishing the 
heavens, and, as the poets say, *DES- 
OLATING the earth; as the ’cASCADE 
leaps from the precipice: *yEs, fel- 
low-citizens, I appear before you as 
the ‘AVALANCHE rushes from the HEN- 
roost. Bright as the glaciers from 
the Alpine summit of ” PopocaTa- 
PETL, which leap, and twine, and 
curl, and cling, in smoky fires, about 
its up-lit “apex, will I expatiate 
inordinantly' on this all-absorbing 
question, pugnibus calabus. I am 
as strong an anti-bonder as the rock 
of Chimborasian 7GrBRALTAR, and 
will stand to my track though the 
“EARTHQUAKE should tremble me, 
or the wild ‘sea strike me abroad 
across. This question is boiling, is 
fuming in me like the bowels of 
“ETNA and *VEesuvius, and I will 
not have it QUENCHED. I came here 
to-night as the mighty *tMississ1P- 
PI, as it beats, and foams, and frets 
at the rock of *GriBRALTAR. I am 
as firmly planted on this floor as the 
Peak of *TeNERIFFE begirt by the 
surgings of a THOUSAND seas.’ My 
mind is *Lumip as this flashing of 
fiery volcanoes; and I fancy I can 


see the *"BOND QUESTION in all its. 


bearings, with the unshackled eye 
with which the “tzacie meets the 
"sun, from this humble temple of 
the votaries of *yusticz, to *CHim- 
BORAZO’S most superior brow. 





The morning sun rises on'the eastern ‘uit; 
is she.to go “Down before the NIGHT comes 
on? .**No, no, *NO! this is the most philo- 
sophical view of the question that the human 
mind can 'tpRESENT or the human “rnTer.- 
LECT can *COMPREHEND. I am, therefore, 
TEETH and TOE-NAILS, opposed to the pay- 
ment. of those bonds. Men may talk of this 
matter as they please; but as long as the 
* MEDITERRANEAN lashes her mountain surges 
at the foot of the °GrBRALTARIAN rock, there 
will be found in the MississipPr * sTancu 
men. 

*tGIBRALTAR, **TENERIFFE, and *CHimpo- 
RAZO may bathe their heads in the ‘ocran’s 
crimson foam, but the broad spread-eagle sons 
of our state will never ‘cowER to their BEa- 
cons or their TALoNS. Careless of their bea- 
cons and talons, like the *wHALE in the mighty 
deep, I swallow my own * JoNAHS; and when 
my stomach can’t bear them, I throw them up. 

Are the ends of ‘justice to be impeded 
thus? No, ’str-ez. Let the curs BARK. Her 
WcouRSE is on the mountain WAVE; her *HoME 
ison the DEEP. Could any spectator gaze on 
this view without being convinced? No, sir; 
No. *BoNAPARTE, in all his conquering SPLEN- 
DoR, might march to ” CHIMBORAZO, GIBRAL- 
TAR, and TENERIFFE, with all his opposing 
armies, and if a *REPUDIATOR stood on the 
Top, he’d march him *pown again. 

*tLIGHTNINGS may SCATH, and the *OcEAN 
surges BEAT against me; **EARTHQUAKES may 
tumble me from the sunny summit of *Mount 
Srna. I may be blown to *taToms, and I will 
be still *tuNMOVED, ‘UNCHANGED. 





@ SMART. — Our friend D——, who is some- 
thing of a wag himself, has a two-year-old 
hopeful, who often comes off first best in the 
contest of sharp-shooting. When the young 
chip asks questions which are not laid down 
in the book for good little boys, his father is 
accustomed to reply, ‘‘ That’s a conundrum,” 
The other day the youngster got out into the 
street, — a pleasure strictly forbidden, unless in 
company with an older person, — and_ started 
off at full speed. His father spied him, and 
called out, ‘‘ Here, sir! where are you going?” 
The smart boy stopped long enough to re- 
spond, “’At’s a tonund’um,” and pursued his 
way, leaving the delighted parent quite over- 
come with astonishment. If that boy doesn’t 
go to Congress, some other one will. 


—— Fast Trains — a train of thought and 
George Francis Train. 
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LACROSSE. 


VERYTHING in readiness, the game is 
begun by the facing-men standing, as in 
the following picture. 


Plate IIT. 


At an agreed signal they tussle for the ball, 
trying either ‘to press away the opposing 
crosse, and drive the ball straight on, or to 
disengage it, and roll it back between their 
legs to the men of their own side standing be- 
hind them. The fear of breaking the crosses 
prevents too much roughness. It is prettier 
and more creditable to get the ball by jimesse 
than to drive it on by brute force. 


Bule IV. The Goal-Crease. 

There shall be a line or crease @rawn in 
front of each goal, at a distance of six feet 
from the flags, within which no opponent 
shall stand, unless the ball is actually near or 
nearing the flags. 


Rule V. Spectators. 

Spectators must stand at least twenty feet 
from the goals. 

This rule should be strictly-enforced. 
Rule VI. Umpires. i 

There shall be two umpires at each goal, one 
foreach side. Unless otherwise agreed upon 
by the captains, they shall not be members of 
either club engaged in a match; nor can they 


.| considered a very important one. 
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be changed during a match, except for reasons 
of illness or injury. . They must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the game, and in every way 
competent to act. Before a match begins they 
shall see that all the regulations respecting 
crosse, ball, goal, goal-crease, &c., are strictly 
complied with; and in deciding whether or not 
a crosse is bagged, they shall take the opinion 
of the captains and the referee. During the 
game they shall stand behind the flags, and 
shall have power to decide all disputes, subject 
to Rule VII., and suspend from play any player 
infringing these laws. No umpire shall, either 
directly or indirectly, be interested in any bet 
upon the result of the match. No person shall 
speak to the umpires, or distract their atten- 
tion, when the ball is near or nearing their goal. 

Our Canadian friends have enlarged rather 
freely on the subject of umpires. Now, it 
seems as though umpires were scarcely re- 
quired in such a game, unless the match is 
If the ball 
bounds through the goal off the person of a 
player, it counts all the same, provided it was 
not unfairly propelled in the first instance. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


—_—____— 


OUR GIRLS AS AROHERS. 
epee MR. OPTIC: Seeing that you have 


not yet inserted anything really interest- 
ing to Our Girls in the Play Ground, I will 
give you an account of a contest between us 


girls. While I was in the country this sum- 
mer, we formed an archery club for our amuse- 
ment. We named it the Harkell Club, after 
our leader. We had been practising every day 
for about two weeks, and considered ourselves 
in pretty good “fighting” order, when we 
heard of another club in West Chester (about 
four miles distant), which has been organized 
for a couple of months. We sent them a 
‘“‘ challenge” to a contest on the next Monday 
(the 10th of August). Our club consisted of 
seven girls, while the West Chester Club had 
eight. The latter club drew lots to see which 
of their number should retire, to make “‘ even 
sides.”. The way we played was this: each 
member of the Harkell Club fired at a target 
with one of the West Chester girls; and the 
side which secured the most tallies (calculated 
by the best two shots out of three scored by 
each club-girl), won. The West Chesters, at 
the end of the contest, had scored fourteen tal- 
lies to our twenty. (The game had been pre- 
viously arranged to close at the latter number.) 
There was great joy in our club, you may be 
sure. Truly yours, Frorence K. D. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 











ANSWERS. 


1087. Between (eyes and nose) (ace) (tea) 
(range) (C on testa) (rose) — Between eyes 
and nose a strange contest arose. 1088. 
M(e)at. 1089. S(t)and. 1090. A muse. r09gI!. 
Caffraria. 1092. Knowledge is power. 1093. 
One stroke fells not an oak. 1094. Health is 
great riches, 1095. Soft words break no bones. 
1096. Least said is soonest mended. 1097. 
Harebell. 1098. Cherubusco. 1099. Carlisle. 
1100. B bad. 1101. Threw, through. 1102. 
In,inn. 1103. Knight, night. 1104. Rob Roy, 
Rob-in Hood, Rob-ert Hood. 1105. Sheboy- 
gan. 1106. Our Mutual Friend. 1107. Little 
Prudy. 1108. Vanity Fair. 1109. Macaria. 
1110. Bleak House. 1111. Ida May. 1112. 
Make or Break. 1113. Pendennis. 1114. Nor- 
wood, 


IIIs. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-TETEs. 


1116. Behead a stream of water, and leave 
a kind of bird. 1117. Behead a barrel, and 
leave to question. 1118. Behead a form, and 
leave age. 1119. Behead a piece of wood, 
and leave water. 1120. Behead a boat, and 
léave an animal. 1121. Behead a clasp, and 
leave a reptile. 1122. Behead a crossing, and 
leave a rising. MONSIEUR. 


CHARADE. 


1123. My first is a liquid, a kind of an ale; 
My second’s to have your footing fail; 
My whole is curious kind of composition 
That the ladies give a prominent position. 
Downsey. 





Cross-worD ‘ENIGMA. 

1124: My first is in Graée, but notin Lida; 
My second is in Sue, but not in Ida; 
My third is in Olive, but not in Cora; 
My fourth is in Louise, but not in Flora; 
My fifth is in May, but not in Irene; 
My whole is a girl’s name you'll find, I ween, 

Lora Linco, 


DovusiE ACROSTIC, 


in which the initials form a city of the United 
States, and the finals where situated : — 

1126. t. An island of the United States. 
2. A’city of Turkey. 3. A river of Ireland. 
4- A lake of North America. 5. A city of 
Italy. 6. Oneof the United States. 7. A city 
of France. 8. A group of islands in Poly- 
nesia. 9. A river of Prussia. 

PHuNNY PHELLOw. 


a ENIGMA. 


1127. It is composed of 19 letters. The 4, 2, 
10, 16 is a flower. The 7, 17, 14, 12, 3 is a 
female name. The 1, 5, 11, 19 is to wither. 
Good horses 8, 6, 18, 15, 9, 13 well.. The 
whole is a poét. HavTBoy. 


4128. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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Ww. have a great many complaints like the 
following from Paul Kendall: * Mr. 
Optic: I think that when any of the family 
ask for correspondents, they should at least 
have the politeness to answer the letters that 
are sent them, and say their list is full.” We 
think it would be a courteous method of dis- 
posing of a surplusage of applications, and 
would give no chance for hard feelings, as 
total neglect will sometimes do. _ Paul’s birds 
wete long ago done to a turn, and our pile of 
enigmas will hold out a few weeks longer. 
Inigo Jones, Lynn, Mass., is a new corre- 
spondent, who knows how to write a letter, and 
would like to have some one to write to. The 
rebus is Very good, but would take more room 
than we can well spare. Main Boom, Box 61, 


West Medford, wishes correspondents on boat- 
ing. — Harry Johnson, there is no such school 


ship now afloat, but there is some talk about 
establishing one. The book will be out before 
the holidays. — Jonathan Slick, Millinocket is 
rather an old boy, since he has been hunting 
and fishing for more than twenty years. 
Transpositions do not make sense. — Ugen S., 
Macomb, Illinois, would like to communicate 
with boys interested in the horizontal bar. 
Head-work might pass if we wanted some very 
much, but in our present crowded state we 
must decline. 

Wrobinson Kruso, Westboro’, Mass., care 
B. Evans, is anxious to correspond with some- 
body. He says there are seventeen subscribers 
there, and will soon be more, for ‘ Quiz is 
round, and goes at everybody to get them to 
subscribe.” — Arthur De Forrest, Haverhill, 
Mass., wishes correspondents about fifteen 
years old. We are not out of cross-word 
enigmas yet, so must respectfully decline. — 
Downsey has been visiting Monsieur, and 
judging from their letters, they seem to be 
mutually pleased with each other. The ac- 
quaintance commenced through the Magazine. 
They send some joint contributions to the head- 
work, from which we select the questions on 
rivers. 

Handy Andy sends a full list of answers. 
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We decline most of his head-work, for want 
of room, —General Grant sends a rebus, but 
as it is not a very good one, we must decline 
the. distinguished honor. — Pearl C. C., Mr. 
A. F. Graves published ‘“ The Percy Family.” 
— Quiz sends two subscribers this week, mak- 
ing his club eighteen. Twenty-five names 
make him our uncle, and we expect very soon 
to bestow upon him the venerable title, though 
it is not at all probable his zeal will abate 
until he becomes our grandfather. — Derrick 
forgot to give his real name. — Nap, tell 
Snooks we have puzzles in the drawer that 
have been there a year; besides, the imps of 
mischief overhauled the drawer the other day, 
and threw out a quantity of doubtful head- 
work. We do not remember C. H. W.’s where- 
abouts. — Will, they may be drawn with either, 
as the artist prefers. 

W. P. S. should keep trying. There are too 
many letters in this rebus. — Rover St. Clair 
forgot to send his real name. — W. C. B., there 
is another youngster who has adopted that 
pseudonyme. The redoubtable H. affords all 
the assistance we require in that line at pres- 
ent. — Billy Rover, we prefer musical puzzles 
that are composed of proper nouns. Can you 
not work the words into short sentences? 
We fear some one has seen the problem. 

D. O. T., we will ask Mr. George about it. 
We thought Hoboken couldn’t be beat. You 
shall soon see some more “‘ Sea-Things.” We 
see several.in the drawer patiently waiting 
for room to appear before the public gaze, 
also a story from the favorite contributor you 
mention. — We do not quite like the ‘‘evil” 
part of Hautboy’s ingenious rebus. Send on, 
if first rate, though most of the symbols have 
been nearly used up. The change is only 
transient. — Monsieur wants somebody to send 
him “a bushel of dirt from the pathway of life, 
and a spoke from Grant’s wheel into line.” — 
Hoky Poky, the transposition was imperfect. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebus — R. E. Bus; charades — Downsey, 
Skiff. 

DECLINED. 

Rover St. Clair, Humorist, Monsieur, John 
M., George H. D., Billy, Mountain Boy, 
F. K. D., Tim T., Powhattan, Gus Pelham, 
Bob O. Link, Barbe Bleue, Licorice John, 


Wisu CORRESPONDENTS. 

George H. D., 98 North High Street, Balti- 
more, Md.; Sam Weller, Box 680, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Gus Pelham, Lock Box 1, Haverhill, 
Mass. (on art). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE OHINESE IN OALIFORNIA. 


fe te Chinese population of California form 

large and important element of its 
society; and their peaceable and industrious 
habits, as well as their ready adaptation to our 
customs, have made a great change in the 
popular opinion concerning that singular peo- 
ple. Yet, notwithstanding they readily fall 
into the manners of our people, they preserve 
with the utmost fidelity their peculiar traits 
and beliefs, and are bound together by the 
strongest ties of fraternal regard. There are 
now more than sixty-two thousand Chinamen 
in California, and nearly all of these belong to 
organized societies for mutual protection and 
assistance. There are six of these companies 
in California, governed chiefly by leading men 
of superior intelligence and judgment, who are 
not chosen by vote, but hold their offices, by 
virtue of their integrity and ability, by com- 
mon consent of the members. These societies 
build company houses, called Ui Kuns, which 
contain rooms for the reception of emigrants, 
where they may spread their mats and cook 
their own food in true Oriental fashion, thus 
saving much expense, and affording protection 
from those who might take advantage of their 
ignorance of the country. 

The sick and needy find refuge in the Ui 
Kins, but the lazy and dissolute are not long 
tolerated about the premises. 

There are also rooms in these houses set 
apart for religious purposes, and a room de- 
voted to the worship of the spirits of deceased 
members. Here is an altar, on which a light 
is kept burning, and upon which friends of 
the departed deposit their gifts, and strangers 
offer’ tokens to win their good favor. The 
names of all deceased Chinamen are here care- 
fully recorded, and the list is accessible to all 
new comers who may wish to ascertain if their 
friends on our shores are living or dead. 

The officers of these companies are accus- 
tomed to arbitrate in cases of misunderstand- 
ing or quarrels among their countrymen. They 
also take particular care to see that justice is 
done in cases of law, where they might easily 
be imposed upon but for this friendly super- 
vision. 

Above all these organizations there is still 
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another body formed of the officers and conm- 
of these six Ui Kans, which presides 
over all the Chinese interests upon this coast, 
and_ holds consultations upon the laws that 
affect them, protesting against such as are 
burdensome, and devising means for the im- 
provement of the people. 

The readiness with which the Chinese yield 
to their leaders speaks well for their amiable 
and law-abiding character, and proves them 
to possess the elements of good citizenship. 
They have proved a valuable acquisition to 
the development of California, and no doubt 
they will carry back to the Celestial country 
many germs of progress and enterprise. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


HE autograph-collecting mania is not a 

modern epidemic by any means, although 
it can scarcely be of very ancient date, as it is 
well known that the Magna Charta, granted 
in 1215, — now in the British Museum, — 
shows the astounding fact that King John and 
most of his nobles could not write their own 
names. The learning of these early times was 
almost exclusively confined to the clergy. The 
oldest collection of autographs in the British 
Museum is dated 1578. The elder D'Israeli 
agitated the theory that character was ex- 
pressed in the handwriting. This idea gave 
rise to many collections of autographs. It is 
said that the Tudor race of British monarchs 
wrote a bold and legible hand. The Stuarts 
were generally more careless in their style. 
Queen Victoria writes a large, straggling 
hand; but her signature is well formed, clear, 
and graceful. The most valued and rarest of 
autographs is that of Shakespeare, of which 
there are now in existence but five known to 
be authentic.. Three of these are attached to 
his last will and testament, deposited at Doc- 
tors’ Commons in London, and two are signed 
upon two parchment deeds. Autograph-hunt- 
ing may seem an idle pastime, but no doubt 
many valuable papers have thus been rescued 
from oblivion. 


—— A VERY successful experiment has re- 
cently been made with a submarine telescope. 
The smallest pebbles and animalcula adhering 
to the keel of a sunken ship were distinctly 
visible. The instrument is effective in com- 
parative darkness. 


—— Many Paraguayan ‘women took up arms 
in defence of their native soil against the inva- 
sion of the allies, and met death bravely. 





